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no more utter at such a moment than she would prove the rope
ladder to be the shortest way out because any two sides of a
triangle arc together greater than the third.

Now these difficulties do not exist for the tone poet. He can
make Isolde say nothing but "Tristan, Tristan, Tristan, Tristan,
Tristan," and Tristan nothing but "Isolde, Isolde, Isolde, Isolde,
Isolde," to their hearts' content without creating the smallest
demand for more definite explanations; and as for the number of
times a tenor and soprano can repeat "Addio, addio, addio," there
is no limit to it. There is a great deal of this reduction of speech
to mere ejaculation in Wagner; and it is a reduction directly
pointed to in those very pages of Opera and Drama which seem
to make the words all-important by putting the poem in the first
place as the seed of the whole music-drama, and yet make a clean
sweep of nine-tenths of the dictionary by insisting that it is only
the language of feeling that craves for musical expression, or even
is susceptible of it.

Nay, you may not only reduce the words to pure ejaculation,
you may substitute mere roulade vocalization, or even balder-
dash, for them, provided the music sustains the feeling which is
the real subject of the drama, as has been proved by many pages
of genuinely dramatic music, both in opera and elsewhere, which
either have no words at all, or else belie them. It is only when a
thought interpenetrated with intense feeling has to be expressed,
as in the Ode to Joy in the Ninth Symphony, that coherent words
must come with the music. You have such words in Tristan; you
have also ejaculations void of thought, though full of feeling;
and you have plenty of instrumental music with no words at all.
But you have no "absolute" music, and no "opera."

Nothing in the world convinces you more of the fact that a
dramatic poem cannot possibly take the form of an opera libretto
than listening to Tristan and comparing it with, say, Gounod's
Romeo and Juliet. I submit, then, to NoufHard (whose two
volumes I none the less cordially recommend to all amateurs who
can appreciate a thinker) that the contradictions into which
Wagner has fallen in this matter are merely such verbal ones as
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